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made his policy, at least in time of war, dependent on the goodwill of Parliament, but his need for the five subsidies and his determination to save Buckingham, who was again the subject of venomous attacks, induced him to give his assent, but only to find that the Commons, having tasted power, were aspiring to fresh assaults. There were certain Customs duties, known as tunnage and poundage, which were considered part of the King's ordinary income, though they had to be voted afresh to each King by Parliament. At the beginning of Charles's reign they had only been voted for a year, nominally with the intention of re-arranging the rates. In the meanwhile the King had continued to collect them at the ports. Now that the Petition of Right was law the Commons declared that tunnage and poundage were special taxes, and therefore not to be levied without their consent, thus menacing one of the principal sources of the King's income. They also prepared a fresh Remonstrance against Buckingham, the " cause of all evils." Charles, in self-defence, and protesting against their ungracious return for his concessions, prorogued Parliament on June 26. He added that tunnage and poundage could not be forbidden him as if they were special taxes and that in collecting them he was in no way violating the Petition of Right. The first important event after the adjournment was the elevation of Sir Thomas Wentworth to the House of Lords. By throwing in his lot with the monarchy, Wentworth acted consistently with his beliefs - that a strong Government was necessary to the country, that he had great administrative gifts himself, and that an omnipotent House